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Bernini and Other Studies in the History of Art. By Richard 
Norton, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. Pp. xii+217. 4to, with 69 full-page plates, 
of which 31 plates are heliotype. $5.00. 
The essays brought together in this volume are in part an outgrowth of 
long-continued study which Mr. Norton devoted to certain branches of art 
during his residence in Italy as director of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Since retiring from this position he has had exceptional 
opportunities, as European expert of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, to 
enlarge his acquaintance with the classes of works which especially interest 
him. He was appointed director of the excavations undertaken by the 
Archaeological Institute of America at Cyrene in 1010, which yielded dis- 
coveries of great promise before the work was stopped by the Italian conquest 
of the Cyrenaica. At the outbreak of the European war, having obtained the 
consent of the authorities of the Museum of Fine Arts, he organized in London 
a Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps, manned largely by young Americans, 
and at last reports was charged with the responsibility of removing the wounded 
from the firing line to the nearest field hospital along a front of seventy kilo- 
meters. What a contrast between those harrowing scenes of carnage and the 
pages of this attractive volume, which are prevaded by an atmosphere of 
leisurely contemplation, being devoted to thoughtful inquiry concerning the 
goal and ideals of art, with illuminating analyses of masterpieces of sculpture 
and painting. 

The Study of Bernini takes up about one-fourth of the volume and furnishes 
the subjects for more than one-third of the plates. Mr. Norton challenges 
the current low estimate of the work of this sculptor, whose fertility of imagina- 
tion and marvelous command of plastic materials he sets forth convincingly. 
Of general interest are the drawings of Bernini for the Piazza in front of St. 
Peter's in Rome, which are presented in heliotype; they were previously 
known, but never before adequately reproduced. They fill thirteen plates, 
which show conclusively that the conception in Bernini's mind was not geo- 
metrical, but symbolic and spiritual; the curved colonnades at the right and 
left of the Piazza in his vision represent the arms of Christ extended to welcome 
into the church those that advance toward the entrance. The publication of 
these drawings by an American is appropriate, for they are now in this country, 
in the Brandegee Collection, Boston. 

In the Brandegee Collection also are more than twenty sculptor's models 
wrought by Bernini's own hands and revealing his methods of work, besides a 
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triking pencil sketch of himself; these are described in the text and reproduced 
in heliotype, the portrait forming the frontispiece of the volume. Of especial 
interest to classical students are excellent plates of several of Bernini's finished 
works, including the famous Aeneas and Anchises in Rome. 

Three Studies are grouped in the second part of the volume under the 
titles "The Art of Portraiture, Particularly in Sculpture"; "Pheidias and 
Michael Angelo"; and "A Head of Athena Found at Cyrene." The head of 
Athena, shown in two plates, was discovered by Mr. Norton at Cyrene and was 
first published with brief comment in the general account of the excavations 
which he prepared for the Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute in ion. Here 
he gives an extended interpretation, stating in detail his reasons for assigning 
it to an unknown sculptor at Cyrene in the fourth century B.C. Whether 
future discoveries and further study, after the Italians now occupying the 
region have made the head accessible to scholars, shall in all respects confirm 
Mr. Norton's attribution or not, his treatment is an excellent exemplification 
of archaeological method based on insight as well as technical knowledge, and 
the head itself will hold by no means the lowest place among the relatively few 
indubitable examples of Greek sculpture of a good period. 

The essay on Portraiture traces the development of this branch of art 
in broad outline in classical antiquity, with parallels from other periods of art, 
seeking to disclose the underlying motive and to correlate portraiture with 
other forms of portrayal of the individual. Of the eleven plates illustrating 
this Study no less than seven present little-known or previously unpublished 
Greek and Roman portraits now in this country, three fine examples in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, a head of a priest of Isis generally designated 
(erroneously) as " Scipio," a terra cotta bust of a Roman of the latter part of 
the Republic, and a head of a Roman girl; and four superb marbles in the 
Brandegee Collection, a head of Menander, so-called, a bust of Antoninus 
Pius, a head of an old man of the time of the Roman Republic, and a bust 
of the Sabina type. 

The essay on Pheidias and Michael Angelo brings into sharp contrast the 
environment, trend, working methods, and attainments of the sculptor's art 
in the age of Pericles and in the Italian Renaissance. 

The last Study is devoted to Giorgione, having for its purpose to answer 
the question, What extant paintings may properly be assigned to this master ? 
First the attributions of previous critics, from Vasari to Berenson, are critically 
examined; the second part of the Study is constructive, seeking to demonstrate 
the authenticity of a group of paintings having in common certain qualities 
of composition and technical handling which Mr. Norton finds characteristic 
of this artist. Among the illustrations is a plate showing the beautiful head 
of Christ bearing the Cross, which is in the Gardner Collection, Boston. 

This volume is a protest against the conventional or "academic" view of 
art. Mr. Norton believes that students and teachers of art rely too much upon 
what they find in books, upon tradition and externals. He emphasizes the 
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cultivation of "the seeing eye" and the concentration of attention upon those 
essential qualities in an object of art which lend to it its power of appeal. 

To this point of view no serious student of the art of any period will be 
disposed to take exception. The appeal of a work of art, however, is never 
precisely the same to any two individuals, but will vary according to tempera- 
ment, training, mental content, mood, or physical condition, and other factors 
too subtle to be easily analyzed. From the nature of the case the problem of 
the art critic is at bottom psychological, and his valuations must be in a large 
degree subjective; aesthetic criticism and interpretation have their greatest 
value in stimulation to a closer observation and more sincere, because more 
intelligent, appreciation. 

That readers interested in any of the fields of art represented in this volume 
will find it helpful in their readjustment of aesthetic values cannot be doubted. 
To many it will be an inspiration, to some a revelation. Few, perhaps, will 
accept all Mr. Norton's conclusions without qualification or dissent; but 
even the critic who may now and then disagree with him will throughout the 
book recognize the expression of an artistic temperament rarely fitted to make 
others see what it so clearly sees in a masterpiece. The characterizations are 
often vigorously phrased, as in the following comment upon the head of the 
Roman in the Brandegee Collection: 

This is a superb example of Roman portraiture of the time of the Republic. It 
cannot lay claim to any beauty of form or feature; it is uncompromisingly homely. 
Nevertheless it has a certain fascination for the beholder. The sculptor was a great 
master. The way in which he has rendered the signs of old age in the withered neck, 
the irregular wrinkles of the brow, and the uneven mouth is magnificent. It is realism 
of a perfect kind, for the evidence of the wear and tear of life is subdued by and made 
minor to the splendid and enduring vigour of the mind and character behind the cheer- 
ful old face. What an old age! The sap may be running slow, the body may show 
the blows dealt by life, but the stiff, short hair is still thick, the head is still held upright 
and forward. It is a face of a clean-living, plain-thinking man, one who had " held both 
hands before the fires of life," and seems to scarcely suppress a smile at the thought 
that any one should want the portrait of his old face. 

Francis W. Kelsey 

University of Michigan 



The Composition of the Iliad. By Austin Smyth. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1914. Pp. viii+225. 65. 
Mr. Smyth is one of those gifted and honored Englishmen who have both 
a vocation and an avocation. In his vocation he is librarian of the House of 
Commons, in his avocation he is an eager and learned student of Homer. As 
a student of Homer he has made the "fortunate discovery" that the Iliad 
consists of three perfectly balanced divisions, each of 4,500 verses, and each in 
turn of 15 songs of exactly 300 verses. No song has more and no song has less 
than just that number. Mr. Smyth has thus discovered a law of criticism by 
which spurious verses may unerringly be detected, and he has thus found that 



